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INTRODUCTION. 



niN order to understand thoroughly the j 
life and character of Catherine de i 
Bourbon, it is necessary to take a 1 
brief glance at the state of religion in France 1 
during the sixteenth century. 

Even before Luther had pubiiciy denounced 
the corruptions of Romanism, Lefevre d'Etaples 
had preached the gospel in Paris. The Refor- 
mation made great progress in France. King J 
Francis I,, and his sister, Margaret de Valoij^ J 
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at first favoured the Reformed doctrines, and 
Calvin's great work. The Christian Institutes, 
was dedicated to Francis. But when, during the 
French king's contest with Charles V., it became 
the interest of Francis to gain the favour of the 
Pope, he sanctioned the persecution of the Pro- 
testants. His pious sister Margaret, Queen of 
Navarre, still favoured and protected them, and 
the persecuted found a refuge at her court at 
N^rac. Her daughter, Jeanne d'Albret, pro- 
fessed and defended Protestantism even during 
the darlf and terrible days of persecution in the 
reign of Charles IX. Catherine de Bourbon 
was the daughter of Jeanne, and the grand- 
daughter of Margaret. It is singular that, 
although the names of these illustrious queens 
are familiar to every reader of history, the name 
of Catherine de Bourbon is seldom mentioned, 
though she is not less worthy of remembrance, 
for her fidelity to the cause of the truth, and 
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by her influence with her brother, Henry IV., 
she was even more successful than Margaret I 
had been, in obtaining liberty of conscience for I 
the Protestants of France. 

The following extract from The Wars o/iAtM 
Huguenots, will furnish the reader with some I 
interesting details respecting the state of public I 
and religious feeling in France about this | 
period :— 

'One evening in the spring of ISS7, some | 
students were sauntering along the Pr^-aux-J 
Clercs, the fashionable promenade on the banksfl 
of the Seine. They sang together, as they 
walked, the French Psalms of Clement Marot 
in the harmony of four parts, set by GoudimeL i 
Such kind of singing was new to the ears ofi 
the Parisians. They had many listeners, 
many assistants too ; for, evening after evening; J 
as the singing was resumed, the band of singersl 
swelled in numbers, good proof how manyl 



voices had been trained in secret to this kind 
of psalmody. Antoine de Bourbon, King of 
Navarre, and father of Henry IV. of France 
and ' of Catherine de Bourbon (the subject of 
these pages), who happened to be in Paris at 
the time, in the fresh impulse of his new-born 
and short-Hved Lutheranism, put himself at 
its head. Lords and gentlemen, French and 
foreign (among the latter we notice some 
Lords of the Congregation from Scotland), 
joined the ranks and took part in the music 
It became for the time the great evening inci- 
dent of the Parisian day. The clergy took 
instant and grave alarm. King Henry II. 
was not in Paris, but they forwarded a re- 
presentation to him at Amiens, denouncing 
these reunions as seditious assemblies. A royal 
order for their suppression immediately ap- 
peared. Among those reported to the King 
as having taken part in those musical pro- 
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raenades was D'Andelot. In itself it was but I 
a slight offence ; but it had been told the King ] 
besides, that Protestant books had been found'] 
in D'Andelot's luggage, and that Protestant J 
ministers had been openly protected by hiri 
Brittany. He was summoned into the royal] 
presence. The King asked his opinion of the J 
ma.ss, " I look upon it," said the frank and 
fearless soldier, "as a detestable profanation." 
The King reminded him of the honours he had 
heaped upon him, and reproached him with 
ingratitude. " Sire," said D'Andelot, " the obli- 
gation I feel for the honours you have con- 
ferred upon me is such that I have not spared 
either body or goods in your service ; but do 
not think it strange if, after having rendered 
that service to your Majesty, I study the well- 
being of my soul. I entreat you that you leavel 
my conscience free, and take my body and I 
goods, which are altogether yours." " But I d 
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and station, were seized by the authorities, and 
led to prison amid ' the peltings and insults of 
the mob,' whose hatred had been excited by 
the falsehoods of Popish priests, who said that 
'the Protestants were Jews, and used to eat a 
paschal lamb at their nightly meetings, but 
would sometimes eat a pig instead. Sometimes 
they roasted children, and were very merry at 
these entertainments, where they committed 
other wickedness too horrible to be mentioned.' 
In time civil war raged in France between 
Protestants and Catholics, and Catherine de 
Bourbon and other members of her family took 
active parts in the struggle. 



k 





I PER! 

I [^^©lATHERINE DE BOURBON was 
H^^^s the sister of Henry of Navarre, after- 
^Sfrr'^fcJ wards King Henry the Fourth of 
France. The sister and brother, it may well be 
said, lived ' in troublous times,' During the 
childhood of Catherine, who was bom at Paris 
on the 7th of February 1559, Protestantism was 
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TROUBLOUS TIMES. 



l8 Tir PimaOai Primass. 

stn^glmg for existence si the kingdams of 
Navarre and Fiance. Tamalt^ wars, and mas- 
saci^ marked this era ia wiudi some of the 
most relentless and crafty foes of the Reformed 
bith ecerted all their cunning and force to de- 
strt^ the work of Luther and Calvin, and to 
re-establish Catholicism in all its former strength 
and despotism. 

Catherine lost her lather. Anthony de Bour- 
bon, a few months after her birth. He died on 
the 17th of November 1S59, from the effects 
of a wound in the shoulder received whilst visit- 
ing the trenches at the si^e of Rouen. The 
death of her father may be said to have greatly 
influenced her future career. He had acquired 
the name of 'i/ie ckanger^ on account of the 
inconceivable rapidity with which he passed 
from one form of religion to another. 

The loss of a father of a light, fickle, and 
worldly character was a blessing rather than a 
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disadvantage to Catherine, as his example and 
influence would doubtless have had an ill effect 
upon the training and principles of his child, 
whose education necessarily was left to the care" 
of her mother, Jeanne d'Albret, Queen of Navarre, I 
whom Charles the Fifth described in his will as 1 
a princess of robust health, of an admirable 
disposition, virtuous, and with a heart worthy , 
of her birth.' Several causes induced Jeanne 
d'Albret, after the death of her husband, to 
embrace heartily the Protestant cause, which she 1 
could not do during his lifetime, and thus two 
great benefits resulted from his premature de- 
cease, for, if he were to have lived, his daughter 
Catherine would have been brought up a , 
Catholic, and in all humaji probability would 
never have become the devoted follower of the ' 
Reformed faith, and an ornament to it. Thus, 
by the mercy of God, the apparent misfortune 
of having been left fatherless became the means 



of leading Catherine into the way of truth. 
'The Fatherhood of God' is more tender and 
loving than that of the best of men, how much 
more so than that of a man like Anthony de 
Bourbon. Well may the Psalmist exclaim, that 
the Lord is 'a Father of the fatherless' (Psa, 
Ixviii, 5). 'The Lord relieveth the fatherless 
and widow' (Psa. cxlvi. g). 'Thou art the 
helper of the fatherless' (Psa. x. 14) ; and in 
Hosea xiv. 3, it is written, ' In Thee the father- 
less iindeth mercy.' 

It is a strange fact that Catherine, who at 
her baptism had Catherine de Medicis, one of 
the most bitter enemies and persecutors of Pro- 
testantism, for her godmother, and who was 
promised by her father eventually to become 
the spouse of Francis, Duke d'Alcngon, the 
third brother of the Dauphin, should afterwards 
become one of the most prominent agents to 
support the Protestant cause. This event was 
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partly brought about by her mother declarinfj 
for Protestantism, and partly by the ambition of 
the Court of Spain and the intrigues of Cathe- 
rine de Medicis. The kingdom of Navarre, a I 
petty state, lying close to two powerful nations 
— France and Spain — was, as is usually the case, 
in perpetual danger of being invaded, under , 
some specious pretext, by one, if not both of i 
its formidable neighbours. It was the policy of 
the Queen of Navarre to seek to obtain the 
support of the French Protestants, so that by 
their help her army and supporters could be ■ 
largely increased, and also her influence ex- 
tended. So well did this policy succeed, that in 
after years her son became Heniy the Fourth, 
King of France ; and Protestant men-at-arms, 
attracted to the standard of Navarre, were the 
principal means of turning the scale of victory 
in favour of a Prince who afterwards rewarded 
these stout-hearted warriors of the Reformed 
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faith by turning Catholic. ' The Crown ofFrancc 
is worth a Mass.' was the saying of Henry when 
he abandoned the Protestants to seek the sup- 
port of the numerically superior French Catho- 
lics whom his Protestant soldiers had enabled 
him to conquer. 

The interests of the Queen of Navarre were 
on the Protestant side, and as she had a con- 
scientious conviction of the truth of the tenets 
of the Reformed faith, she, in 1563, together 
with her children, made a public confession 
of the Reformed faith, and took the Lord's 
Supper, according to the rites of the Church of 
Geneva. Almost from this hour the trials of 
Catherine's life began. A civil war ensued, in 
which the lives of the Queen and her children 
were in constant danger. The excitement and 
other ill effects of these perils were doubly in- 
jurious to Catherine on account of her frail 
state of health. She was weak, delicate, and 
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slightly lame, and her condition filled the minds 
of her friends with inquietude ; but young as 
she was, ' the Princess,' says a writer, ' had flat- 
terers already, who declared that her feebleness 
was a distinguished proof that she resembled 
her iHustrious progenitors, and they recalled to 
mind that her great-grandfather. King Alain 
d'Albret, had been named " Jambe-Torte," on 
account of a similar defect.' 

The Queen of Navarre, when she embraced 
the Protestant faith, was determined to make 
it the religion of her kingdom. Many of her 
Catholic subjects, instead of follo^ng the ex- 
ample of their royal mistress, conspired, re- 
volted, and endeavoured by force of arms to 
retain Popery as the State religion ; but the ! 
Protestants being in the ascendency, strict 
measures were adopted to suppress Catholic 
worship and professions, the Church property 
was confiscated, the Romish altars were thrown 
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down, and the images, pictures, and other ap- 
paratus of Popish superstition were destroyed. 
These proceedings gave deep offence to the 
Catholics in France and Spain, so much so, that 
a plot was formed by the Guises in France and 
the King of Spain, to seize the Queen of 
Navarre and her children, to convey the Queen 
into Spain, and deliver her into the power of 
the Holy Inquisition, to be probably tortured 
and put to death as a heretic. Her children 
were to be imprisoned in separate castle^ 
Navarre was to be taken possession of hy 
Spanish troops, and was to be offered to the 
King of France to be annexed to his king- 
dom, so that Protestantism might be sup- 
pressed. A curious circumstance revealed the 
plot almost on the eve of its execution. 

There was a B^amais — Anis Vespier, in 
the service of Elizabeth Valois, Queen of Spain. 
As is well known, Philip 11^ King of Spain, 
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was one of the staunchest supporters in Europe 
of Catholicism, and heartily entered into most 
of the plans to uphold it. His Queen, on the 
contrary, held aloof from all these projects. 
The care of her family and the exercise of 
beneficence towards the poor, engaged her 
attention in preference to politics and affairs of 
state. Among others, Anis Vespier was em- 
ployed by the Queen to ^^sit and relieve the 
poor. Anis was sent for by a countryman of 
his, who was lying ill without resources, in a 
wretched lodging. Anis, out of the funds 
placed at his disposal by the Queen for these 
purposes, not only provided all that was neces- 
sary for the sick man, but took his countryman 
to his own dwelling. The stranger, thrown off 
his guard, since he imagined himself to be 
among Catholics, boasted of the matter in which 
he was engaged, of his intimacy with the Dukes 
of Guise and Alba, and how that in less than 



eight weeks the Queen of Navarre and her 
family would be seized and placed at the dis- 
posal of the Holy Inquisition, to be dealt with 
as heretics. Anis was a Catholic, it is true, but 
he was also greatly attached to his native sove- 
reign. He had sufficient self-command to con- 
ceal his real sentiments; he inspected the papers 
which his countryman showed him to prove the 
statement he made, and furnished with these 
proofs, he acquainted the Queen of Spain with 
the plot. 'He related to the Queen of Spain 
the whole details of this most detestable fad^' 
states Villeroy; 'she heard him, was struck with 
horror, and said, with tears in her eyes, " God 
forbid that such wickedness should take place ;" 
so she resolved to write about it to her brother, 
the King of France, and to her mother the 
Queen, to prevent it.' 

She did still better, she privately warned the 
Queen of Navarre, who sensibly availed herself 
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of the timely intimation of danger, but wisely 
declined to follow the counsel of the Queen of 
Spain, to place herself under the protection of 
the King of France. This would have been 
placing the lamb at the mercy of one wolf 
in order to escape the ferocity of another. 
Jeanne d'Albret strengthened the forces of her 
kingdom, shut herself up in a strong fortress, 
and prepared for a defensivewar. Disconcerted 
by the premature disclosure of their plans, the 
Catholics were compelled to relinquish this part 
of their plot. 

Almost surrounded by the roar and con- 
fusion of a sanguinary war, Catherine received a 
great part of her education, which was intrusted 
to ladies who were, as the Queen expresses it in 
her will, ' women whose ■whole lives were an ex- 
ample.' It was an age for learned and accom- 
plished royal ladies. Lady Jane Grey, Queen 
Elizabeth of England, Catherine de Medicis, and 
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Mai^aret of Parma, may serve as models in this 
respect, and Catherine was educated with a view 
to rival these distinguished characters, 

Hebrew, Greek, Latin, history, poetry and 
theology, composed the graver branches of her 
studies. Theodore Beza, the celebrated con- 
temporary and friend of Calvin, superintended 
her education, and sometimes deigned, writes an 
author, to correct the poetical attempts of the 
young girl, who expressed her gratitude to him 
by sending to him translations from the French, 
and also psalms, which it is said, were sweet and 
harmonious. 

Nor was Catherine deficient in the elegant 
branches of a lady's education ; she played well 
on the lute, sang still better, and danced grace- 
fully. She was a skilful needlewoman, and 
could work at the spinning-wheel as well as any 
of her family. But there was another teacher 
that was fitting Catherine for the part she was 
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to act in after years, this teacher was—the stern 
reality of life. Worse than ordinary war raged 
around her; the fury of religious fanaticism 
armed fellow countrymen against one another, 
and the strife assumed an heroic aspect, when 
France, siding with the Catholic party in 
Navarre, forced the Protestants to fight, not 
only for victory, but for the existence of their 
faith. In the magnificent language of the poet. 
it may be truly said ; 

' Slaughter bestrid the streets and stretched himself 
To seem more huge ; whilst to his stained thighs 
The gore he drew floVd up, and carried down 
Whole heaps of limbs and bodies through his arch.' 

Nevertheless the Queen of Navarre seemed I 
amid the fortunes of the fight to stand forth as 
it were more terrible than all the armed hosts 
of France. There was a charm about the de- 
termined manner in which, through weal and 



woe, she clung to the stem purity of the Re- 
formed faith. A widowed woman with two 
young children, scorning personal fear, the ties 
of blood, and the enmity of two mighty Catholic 
monarchies, was to be seen battling for the 
freedom of the Word of God, as opposed to 
superstition and the snares of Popery. Men, 
some of whose names will never die, were 
grouped around her, fighting for the same good 
cause, Coligny, La Rochefoucauld, La Noue, 
Rohan, and others. Battles might be lost; 
armies decimated in the shock of battle, towns 
besieged, stormed, and sacked, the lurid glare of 
burning houses, and the shrieks and cries of in- 
nocent sufferers, might dismally wail throughout 
the land ; the fair fields of ravaged districts 
might present but pictures of ruin and rapine, 
all the horrors of the unbridled fury and ran- 
cour of desperate combatants might be suffi- 
cient to sicken the heart and daunt the courage, 
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but they had no effect upon the Queen of 
Navarre. She was the heroine of the Reformed 
religion in that part of the world. If Catherine 
de Medicis, the great supporter of Catholicism 
in France, was her enemy and rival. Queen 
Elizabeth of England, the avowed champion of 
the Protestant cause, was her ally. In this case 
it cannot be said that ' right was on the side of 
the strongest battalions.' The warriors in the 
cause of Reform, rolled back the masses of their 
Papist foes, with the fiery courage of freemen, 
and the unfailing constancy of martyrs. The 
glorious battlefield of Amay-le-Duc finished 
what the battles of Jamac and Moncontour had 
left undecided. The victory of the Queen of 
Navarre was complete. Peace was concluded 
on the 8th of August 1570, at Saint Germain- 
en-Laye, upon advantageous terms, liberty of 
conscience, the free exercise of their religion, 
except at Paris and the French Court, were ac- 
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corded to Protestants, in addition to several 
other privileges. Tliis peace was nicknamed 
the ' III settled and lame peace/ on account of 
one of the plenipotentiaries, who was named 
Mal-Assise, and another of them who was lame. 

The first public ceremony that we read of, 
in which Catherine was engaged, was significant 
of her future career. The edict of the French 
Court in favour of the Protestants was publicly 
read by the Queen of Navarre. What a group 
of heroes and heroines must have been col- 
lected, when Catherine, then eleven years of 
age, standing close to her mother, beheld the 
noble enthusiasm of that hour. 

The precious freedom of having the Word 
of God unshackled by priestcraft, must have 
seemed to her the glorious thing it is, since the 
presence of so many, from that of the warrior 
Queen and her veteran Generals to tliat of the 
humblest soldier of the sacred cause, who had 
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staked their lives to win it, proved how they 
valued it, and that they esteemed even existence 
not worth preserving without it. 

But a sad change was soon to occur which 
entirely altered the condition of Catherine. The 
Queen of Navarre sought to marry her son 
Henry to Queen Elizabeth of England, in order 
to place him at the head of the Protestant 
party in Europe. Should her design have been 
earned out, the Crowns of France, England, and 
Navarre would have been subsequently united, 
and the Catholic cause would have received a 
permanent check ; but it was not to be. The 
members of the Queen of Navarre's government 
preferred that Henry should marry Margaret 
de Valois, the daughter of Henry II., King of 
France, and the sister of Charles IX. of France. 
This alliance had been projected for years 
by the French Court When Henry was five 
years of age the King of Navarre took him to 
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Amiens to insit the King of France. * The 
King, pleased with his pretty physiognomy,' says 
Favyn, ' asked him if he would be his son. But 
the young Prince at once replied to him in the 
B^arnais language, turning at the same time 
towards his father, " Quet es lo seigne pay^' (this 
is monsieur, my father). The King pleased with 
this answer, asked him, "Since you will not be 
my son, will you be my son-in-law?" He re- 
plied promptly and without hesitation: "Oh 
yes."* From this moment the most Christian 
King, and the King and Queen of Navarre, 
agreed respecting the marriage of Prince Henry 
with Madame Margaret of France. Henry II, 
of France was dead, but his widow, Catherine 
de Medicis and her son Charles IX., the young 
King of France had, it is alleged, a terrible de- 
sign in promoting this marriage. 
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A TERRIBLE PLOT AND MASSACRE. 



|HE peace that had been made si 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye in 1570, with 
the Queen of Navarre and the Pra 
testants, was, it is aiErmed, a treacherous plot 
to deceive the latter, to induce them to disarm, 
and to inspire them with a false confidence 
in order that the Catholics might massacre 
the Protestants with impunity. The Catholic 
party had been beaten by the Protestants on 
the field of battle, and the only way that 



the former could overpower the latter would 
be by treachery, and by killing them when 
lulled into security by a false peace which 
would put them off their guard. Thus was the 
massacre of St Bartholomew planned. France 
could hardly have done this had Navarre and 
England been united under one Crown ; in ad- 
dition, the marriage of Margaret, the sister of 
the Queen of France, with Henry, Prince of 
Navarre, the actoiowledged leader of the Pro- 
testant party, would have the effect of greatly 
lulling to sleep the suspicions of the Protes- 
tants, who distrusted the sincerity of the French 
Court and kept themselves prepared to meet 
any attack. For any scheme to massacre them, 
to succeed, it was necessary to disarm their 
Huspicions, When the Queen of Navarre came 
to Blois, to settle the marriage, Charles IX. 
'received her,' says Mathieu (M^moires de 
I'Etat), 'with every demonstration of affection 
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and cordiality ; he boasted to her that he had 
treated the inonl<i the Cardinal Alexandrino, 
whom Pope Pius V. had sent to the Court of j 
T'rance to break off the marriage, as his impu- 
dence deserved;' adding, 'that he would give 1 
his sister not to the Prince of Navarre, but to 
the Huguenots, in order to remove all doubts 
on their minds as to the peace.' 'And again, 
my Aunt,' said he, 'I honour you more than 
the Pope, and I love my sister more than I 
fear him. I am no Huguenot, neither am I a 
fool J and if Mr Pope does not mend his man- 
ners, I will give away Margery in full con- 
venticle.' 

De Thou, Sully, and others, affirm that after 
this conversation with the Queen of Navarre, 
Charles is reported to have exultingly asked 
his mother, Catherine de MedicJs, ' Have I not J 
played my part well?' 'Yes,' said she; 'but' 
to commence is nothing unless you go through.' 



'Leave it to me,* he replied with an oath, 'I 
will net them for you, every one.' 

Lured on by these diabolical plotters, the 
Queen of Navarre, although personally opposed 
to the marriage, yielded up her private con- 
victions to the advice of her counsellors, and 
gave her consent to it. At this time the life of 
her daughter Catherine was despaired of. An 
attack of pleurisy nearly brought her to death's 
door. The Queen for a week never quitted 
the bedside of CatlierJne, who, when she re- 
covered, was in so weak a state that she needed 
repose and quietness. Weakened as the daughter 
was by illness, and exhausted as the mother was 
with watching and nursing, they were obliged 
to start for Paris on account of the approach- 
ing marriage. The Queen of Navarre, the ally 
of Queen Elizabeth, of England and of the 
Protestants of Germany, was very coldly re- 
ceived by the populace of Paris. Her health, 
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already shattered, entirely gave way whilst en- 
gaged in making costly preparations for the 
vedding of her son. She expired on the gth 
of June 1572, not without suspicions of having 
been poisoned by the Italian perfumer of 
Catherine de Medicis. 

'Tell her,' said the dying Queen to Madame 
de Tignonville, whom she charged to convey 
the message to Catherine, 'that her dying 
mother recommends her to show herself whilst 
under age, firm and constant in the service of 
God t may she pray to Him, may she be sub- 
missive to her brother, and to the virtuous 
women who are to guide her steps amid so 
many dangers; may she unceasingly say to 
herself, that in listening to their wise advice she 
is listening to me. Recall the past to her, our 
conversations, the examples of virtue and con- 
stancy which she has witnessed. Lastly, tell 
her, that I place her under the care and protec- 
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tion of God, who will keep and protect her if 
she will serve Him.' 

A French author thus describes the death 
and funeral of Jeanne d'Albret: — 

'The Queen of Navarre died the gth of June 
1572, attended by the ministers Mallot, Merlin 
de Vaux, and Espina, whilst Admiral Coligny 
bent over her feeble hand, weeping for the 
valiant and noble friend whose example and 
counsels had so often wisely guided him in his 
conduct and animated his courage. The cere- 
monial used at the funeral of royal personages 
was strictly observed in the case of Jeanne, so 
far as the austere simplicity of the form of wor- 
ship to which Jeanne had belonged would per- 
mit. The dead Queen, clad in a robe of white 
satin, embroidered with silver, and a royal cloak 
of violet-coloured velvet, was exposed to view 
on a bed in a chamber draped round with black ; 
no wax-candles were kept burning near her, no 
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voice was heard repeating the prayers in Latin 
that the liturgy of the Catholic Church uses in 
such cases as a service for the dead — all such 
rites and ceremonies were omitted. The public 
were admitted for the space of five days, to 
enter and bow before the illustrious defunct 
Queen. A feeling of profound distrust, which 
arose from the sway of the passions engendered 
by hatred at this period, created frightful sus- 
picions in the hearts of all those who were 
able to behold that austere brow, whose former 
thoughts now for ever at an end, had often de- 
vised plans to trouble the projects of her adver- 
For a long time people remained per- 
suaded that Jeanne was poisoned by one of the 
dreadful secrets left by the Borgia family to the 
Medicis. 

In her will and testament the Queen of 
Navarre exhorted her son Henry, to take his 
sister Catherine under his protection, to be her 
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guardian and ddender, to serve her next to 
God, his heavenly Father, and never to admit 
any ladies to be near her, except the Baroness de 
Tignonville, Madame de Vaux and Fontrailles, 
and Mademoiselle du Perray, all of the Pro- 
testant religion, and whose whole lives were an 
example: 'I forbid him ever to use severity 
towards her,' wrote the Queen in this will, ' on 
the contrary, I desire that he may treat her 
with gentleness and kindness, that above all 
he has her educated at B^m, and that she 
does not quit it until she shall be of age to be 
married to a Prince of her own rank and of the 
same religion as she is, and whose morals are 
such that the two may, by a good and holy 
marriage, thereby live piously tc^ether.' 

Whatever may have been the wishes of the 
Queen of Navarre, they were little regarded, for 
Catherine de Medicis and Charles IX. assumed 
the guardianship of Catherine, who had to reside 
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in the Louvre at Paris. Two months after the 
death of the Queen of Navarre, her son Henry 
was married to Margaret de Valois. In due 
time the terrible plot so patiently prepared was 
carried out ; the massacre of St Bartholomew 
followed on the 24th of August 1572. History 
fails to inform us how Catherine passed this 
fearful time. When the great bell of the Par- 
liament House was tolling a murderous knell, 
when the leaders of the Court were galloping 
through the streets cheering the armed citizens to 
slaughter the Protestants, — red-handed murder, 
grim even when a solitary human being, like 
another Cain is slaying another Abel, — then 
seemed to cause those that rushed with a dread- 
ful intent about the dark city, to lose all traces 
of being men made in God's own image, and to 
assume the nature of demons in human form. 
There were fury and bloodshed and death 
everywhere. The cries of the leaders of the 
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massacre tell, in a few words, what was done. 
'Death to the Huguenots (Protestants) — treason 
— courage — our game is in the trap and snftre 
— kill every man of them— it is the King's 
orders. Kill ! kill ! — bleeding is as wholesome 
in August as in ]\Iay,' shouted tlie Marshal 
Tavannes, one of the instigators of tlie butchery; 
and to show how fully these inhuman words 
were put into execution, the speech of the King 
to his surgeon, Ambrose Pare, a few days after- 
wards, is one of the best proofs : — 

'I do not know Jiow it is, but for the last 
few days I feel like one in a fever; my body 
and mind are both disturbed. Every moment, 
whether I am asleep or awake, visions of mur- 
dered corpses, covered with blood and hideous 
to the sight, haunt me. Oh, I wish they had 
spared tlie innocent and the imbecile ! ' 

Even the palace of this blood-stained King 
was no sanctuary from the hand of murder. 
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The best officers, and some of the most faithful 
servants of Henry of Navarre, and of his sister 
Catherine, were put to death, many of them in 
tiie presence of Charles. The lives of Heiuy 
and Catherine were only spared during the 
massacre by their consenting to abjure Pro- 
testantism and to turn Catholics. Catherine 
signed the letter addressed to Pope Gregory 
XIII. by her brother and by her cousin. 
This terrible event, coming so soon after her 
severe illness and the loss of her motlicr, 
reduced Catherine to a very depressed state of 
mind and body, and history records nothing 
of her until after the death of that king of 
slaughter, Charles, who, in less than two years 
after the massacre, expired in agony, mental 
And physical. May we not believe that he 
■perished in his bloom by the just judgment of 
God Even on earth Charles lived long enough 
to see that the massacre of St Bartholomew 
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failed to produce the results which were ex- 
pected by its perpetrators. A section of the 
Catholics^ headed by the Duke d'Alen^oiii re- 
voltedi and joined by the Protestants who had 
escaped the butchery, the moderate or political 
party, as it was called, continued the contest 
against the Court 





fIHE accession of Henry III. promised 
at first to lead to the pacification of 
France, both in politics and religion. 
Henry III. was inclined to marry Catherine, 
and with a Protestant Queen, and the influence 
she would have possessed, his reign might have 
been as prosperous, tolerant, and glorious, as it 
was turbulent, bigoted, and disastrous. Cathe- 
rine de Medicis frustrated this good intention 
of her son. 



'Since King Henry III., when he returned 
from Poland," writes our Catherine, 'was thus 
proposed to me, the Queen mother has opposed 
herself to it, because she hates our family so 
much on account that it was said to her that the 
king, my brother, should succeed her children.' 

This prediction, which was made by an 
Italian astrologer, determined Catherine de 
Medicis to exert every means to prevent the 
match. She declared to her son that Catherine 
de Bourbon was dwarfish and ill-made, and so 
set his mind against her tliat he married 
Mademoiselle de Vaudemont, a niece of the 
Guises. As the course of history will show, 
this was one of the most probable circumstances 
that caused the prediction of the Italian astro- 
loger to be fulfilled, and Henry of Navarre to 
become King of France. The intrigues of 
Catherine de Medicis were directed against the 
brother and sister, sometimes almost to threaten 
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their lives; but Henry of Navarre managed, 
during a hunting party, to escape out of France, 
to a part of his own kingdom. He then de- 
manded his sister to be sent to him, which re- 
quest was granted, and a new era began in the 
life of Catherine. Henry put himself at the head 
of the Protestants, and a cruel war was waged 
until both parties, exhausted by the contest, 
agreed to a suspension of arms. During this 
time Catherine, a Princess of sixteen years of 
age, presided at the Court of her brother at 
Ndrac and Pau. Here, surrounded by Turenne, 
Sully, and other nobles, and by the strict Cal- 
vinist, Mornay, who composed for her his ' Medi- 
tations on the Gospel,' she divided her time be- 
tween religion, politics, and amusements. Young 
as she was she displayed rare ability and sagacity 
in steering clear of the dissipations and tlie im- 
moralities of her brother's Court, and in assisting 
the affairs of her brother, ' which proved,' says 



so 
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an author, ' that she had not lived for nothing 
at the Court of Catherine de Medicis,' 

Although the famous League, with the Duke 
de Guise at its head, gave all its support to the 
war, and tempting offers were made to Cathe- 
rine if she would join the Catholic party, she 
and her brother Henry remained faithful to the 
Protestant cause. Finding that the force of 
arms was of no avail, Catherine de Medicis, after 
peace was once more signed, led her daughter, 
Margaret de Valois, back to Henry of Navarre, 
under the pretext that Margaret ought not to 
be any longer separated from her husband, 
whom she had not seen for two years. She 
brought with her a number of young ladies, as 
her object was to plunge her husband and his 
Court in ail the pleasures and dissipations of 
life as followed at the French Court, and thus 
distract their attention from politics and re- 
ligion. For a time she succeeded too well, 
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and Navarre became the scene of vice and cor- 
ruption. It is here that the sublimity of gospel 
'truth displayed itself in all its true lustre, and 
'the pure mindedness of the true faith of Christ 
offered a pleasing contrast to the tawdry glitter 
and pretence of a faith founded merely upon 
the quicksands and superstition of the traditions 
of men. The Catholic Margaret de Valois, and 
the Protestant Catherine dc Bourbon, were, as 
it may be said, side by side, patterns of their 
respective faiths— the former a dissipated world- 
ling, the latter calm and pure, against whose 
character even the breath of slander did not 
dare to raise a whisper. 

There is another pleasing episode to note : , 
however Margaret might captivate and dazzle 
the young courtiers, the sturdy people of B^am, 
grounded in the Protestant faith during the 
reign of Jeanne d'Albret, were indignant at the 
Catholic practices of Margaret. They made so 
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much resistance to the introduction of Catholic 
worship, that Henry, in order to preserve peage, 
removed his Court to N^rac. We willingly pass 
over the part of Catherine's life spent there. 
' Latin, music, and poetry, occupied the mornings 
of the Princesses,' observes a writer; 'balls and 
long excursions the rest of the day. Nothing 
could be more brilliant than the accounts of 
those cavalcades in which the young nobles of 
the Court disputed for the honour of accompany- 
ing Catherine, and prancing round the litter of 
Margaret. All the maids of honour followed on 
horseback, while the five-and-twenty gentlemen 
of the house of la Tour-d'Auvergne, — clad in 
great coats of orange velvet, trimmed with gold 
and silver lace, escorted it for some distance. 
The irregular conduct of Margaret led to another 
war, for her brother, the King of France, became 
so disgusted at her behaviour, that he wrote a 
letter to her husband exposing her incorrigible 
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depravity. Margaret, instead of owning her 
faults, persuaded her husband that it was only 
an artifice of her brother the King to produce a 
quarrel, and to refuse to give up Cahors and the 
other towns which were promised as her dowry. 
Her husband accordingly went to war to seize 
these places. Thus did the profligacy of an 
unprincipled woman cause innocent blood to 
fiowl' 

How different was the behaviour of Cathe- 
rine. Her purity and meekness, produced by 
her Protestant principles, made her a blessing 
to mankind instead of a scourge. Henry hav- 
mg captured these towns, peace ensued. He 
engaged next in an expedition in the Low 
Countries. The little Court at N^rac was broken 
up ; Margaret returned to the Louvre to plunge 
into fresh dissipation, and Catherine, ' the King's 
little sister,' as she was called, became during 
his absence the Govi-rn ^rand I. icn'.L-nnnt- General 
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of B^am; she issued military orders, and saw 
that the defences of the country were kept in an 
efficient state. She now occupied a position 
that showed the confidence her brother had in 
her, and the high esteem in which he held her; 
besides, as he had no children, she was regarded 
as the future Queen of Navarre. This fact, com- 
bined with her personal character, caused her 
hand to be sought for by several monarchs and 
princes. 

Philip II., KinfT of Spain, although one of the 
most intolerant CathoUcs of the age, had no ob- 
jection to a Protestant wife if she brought him 
Navarre as a dower ; in addition to which, it 
must be recollected, that such is the charm of 
virtue, that in a profligate age such as this was, 
the blessed results of Scripture teaching might 
appear in all their precious significance and im- 
perishable truth, even to a Catholic King, as he 
might have sought in vain for another Catherine 
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de Bourbon. This occurrence is one of the ' 
greatest tributes that could be paid to the pure 
faith which the daughter of Jeanne d'Albret 
professed. Protestantism has reason to be proud 
of the homage tacitly rendered to its superiority | 
by one of its most inveterate foes. 

Of course Philip of Spain had other motives I 
than those of admiration and esteem for the j 
character of Catherine, One of his objects was | 
to weaken France, and thereby increase the | 
power of Spain. In estimating the full value of 1 
the offer of marriage made by Philip to Cathe- t 
rine, it ought to be remembered that Spain then I 
occupied a very different position in Europe tol 
that which she now holds. In the days of Ca- 
therine, ' no Crown,' observes a writer, ' was com- 
parable to that of Spain, a country enriched by 1 
her conquests in America, all powerful in Italy, 
and the glorious heir of the authority exercised J 
by her former sovereign, Charles the Fifth, over I 
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eat raooaichy ia the sooth of France. La 
Gasa^ne and Lai^uedoc united to the two 
NavaiTCf^ to the Comte de Foix, to Beam and 
to Bigone, were to fonn this pn^wsed new king- 
dom, to which the protection (rf Spain was to be 
given for e\-er. To make these proposals more 
attractive by means of a still more solemn pro- 
mise, Philip would undertake to obtaJa from the 
Pope a dissolution of marriage between Margaret 
de Valois and Henry of Navarre, and would 
pve him another wife in the person of Clara 
Eugenia of Spain, whose mother was Elizabeth 
of France, a sister of Charles IX. 

Such were the conditions offered by the 
Spanish envoys to Mornay, the B^arnais states- 
man, and forwarded by him to Henry and 
Catherine. The independence of the south of 
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France, even its destiny, were for a time sub- 
mitted to the decision of a young girl, who, by 
accepting this elevated position, one of the most 
exalted in Europe, would, have brought the 
Spaniards across the Pyrenees, would have re- 
kindled a sanguinary war between Henry III. 
of France and the King of Navarre, and stopped 
the progress of the expedition begun in the Low 
Countries, Flanders and Holland, by the Duke ' 
d'Anjou, the only surviving brother of the French , 
king. The ten Catholic southern provinces of 
the Low Countries, which, together with the 
other northern Protestant provinces, had revolted 
against Philip II. of Spain, chose separate chiefs, 
sucli as the Archduke Matthias and the Duke 
d'Anjou, whilst the Protestant provinces elected 
William, Prince of Orange, surnamed William 
the Silent, to be over them, We will give 
Catherine de Bourbon's own account of her 
answer to the King of Spain : — 



'It was a question that I was to espouse 
King Philip of Spain,' said Catherine, ' but the 
difference of religion, and his wish that my 
brother the King should join him in a war 
against France, prevented it taking place.' 

It is stated, that to avenge this refusal, the 
King of Spain aided the League, the great 
enemy of Catherine and her brother. ' The 
King of Navarre and his sister were not aware of 
what they were doing when they rejected our 
offers,' said the Spanish envoys, ' however, other 
purchasers are now ready,' meaning the Ca- 
tholic League of France. 

Catherine had other offers from crowned 
heads, princes, and dukes, which are too nume- 
rous for us to mention. One of them, Kii^ 
James VL of Scotland, afterwards James I. of 
England, nearly succeeded in obtaining Cathe- 
rine for his wife, as the marriage was looked 
upon with great favour by the Protestants, ; 
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was to lead to a Protestant League by James of 
Scotland, Elizabeth, Queen of England, and the 
Protestant princes of Germany, to oppose the 
Catholic League in France. Queen Elizabeth 
addressed a letter to Catherine, in which she ex- 
pressed her approval of the contemplated union, 
and her desire to be more closely connected to 
Catherine than by the ties of politics. It is in- 
teresting to think of Catherine as one who was 
so nearly being allied to our royal family, and 
who, at one time, to all appearances, seemed 
probably destined to be a Queen of Scotland 
and England, and consequently, most likely the 
ancestress of the future sovereigns of Great 
Britain. But this was not to be ; the course of 
events took another turn, for on the loth of 
June 1584, the Duke d'Anjou, the only surviving 
brother of the King of France, expired at Cha- 
teau-Thierry. Catherine's brother now became 
next heir to the throne of France, and from the 
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fact of his being a Protestant, the antagonistic 
passions of the parties of the opposing truths, 
' cried havock, and let loose the dogs of war.' 
We believe that if two Crowns similar to those 
of Scotland and England had been offered to 
Catherine, she would have refused them. She felt 
that her presence was needed amid the grand 
struggle that was ultimately to help to raise her 
brother to the throne of France. At the mo- 
ment all assumed a menacing aspect. The 
tramp of armies, the clang of arms, the changing 
fortunes of the fight, called forth all the heroism 
of the champions of the Protestant cause, but 
the final issue of the contest was as yet beyond 
the penetration of mortal beings to discover. 
The League, the Catholic League, was in its 
full strength. Spain supported it, the Pope ex- 
communicated Henry of Navarre, to aid it. 
Margaret de Valois joined her husband's foes, 
and made war agaiiiBt liim— even the t reach er- 
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ous means of assassination was employed to 
attempt to destroy the Protestant prince. How 
could Catherine resolve to quit her brother ? 
If her deeds at this period do not shine in his- 
tory like those of her brother, it is not because 
they were not of immense importance to the 
e she aided. She governed his kingdom 
during his absence with the army, — she was his 
minister of war, to superintend the military re- 
sources at home, and to furnish money and sup- 
plies for the war. She even gave up her own 
property, jewels, etc., to her brother when he was 
want of means. When these resources were 
exhausted, and his army was disorganized for 
lack of food and pay, Catherine besought the 
authorities of the town of Pau to lend fifteen 
hundred pounds, which they refused to do. 
But Catherine was so much beloved, that the 
people raised sixteen hundred pounds by public 
subscription, which were sent to the King. 



Here, again, we have a striking contrast be- 
tween Henry's Catholic wife, Margaret de Valois 
and his Protestant sister Catherine de Bourbon. 
The former, destitute of natural affection, joined 
his foes, and waged war against him ; the latter, 
from a most disinterested attachment to the 
cause of her brother and that of her religion, 
recoiled before no self-sacrifice that was neces- 
sary. Here we perceive the superior principles 
that those who take the Word of God for their 
guide, display, in comparison with those who 
lean upon the superstitions of mankind for 
guidance. 

The Bull of Pope Sixtus V., which excom- 
municated the King of Navarre and the Prince 
of Cond^, declared Henry to have relapsed into 
heresy, and that he was unworthy to bear his 
title ; the Pope, therefore, in words, dispossess- 
ed hira and his posterity of the states that he 
claimed, and declared him to be unworthy of 
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the title of king, and unfit to succeed to the 
throne of France. 

This Bull of the Pope ivas issued because it 
was feared that a Protestant Prince would ascend 
the throne of France after the death of Henry 
The decease of the Duke d'Anjou, the 
King's only brother, on the loth of June 1584, 
had filled the Catholic party with dismay. 
Shortly after this event, Henry HI. had sent the 
Duke d'Epernon to Henry of Navarre, to per- 
suade him to change his religion and become ' 
a member of the Roman Catholic Church for 
the purpose of putting an end to the opposition 
of the Pope and that of the French Catholic 
League. Heniy of Navarre refused ; and a 
struggle between Henry and the League began. 
By the treaty of Joinville with Spain, the 
League declared the old Cardinal de Bourbon 
the next legitimate heir to the throne instead 
of the Protestant King of Navarre. By this 
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treaty Philip II. of Spain joined the League 
for the defence of the Cathohc rehgion, and to 
prevent a heretical prince ever succeeding to the 
Crown of France. 

Henry III. of France tried to favour Henry 
of Navarre, his nearest relation and legitimate 
heir, but as the Guises and the League were too 
strong for him to contend against their designs, 
he was forced to yield for the time, and declare 
war against the Protestants. 

Nevertheless Henry of Navarre valiantly 
sustained the triple attacks of Rome, France, 
and Spain. He replied to the Pontifical an- 
athema by an eloquent declaration, to the Duke 
of Guise by a challenge to fight a duel, to the 
League by forming an association or another 
League composed of Protestant noblemen and 
those who remained faithful to the principle of 
hereditary succession to the throne. Queen 
Elizabeth of England and the Protestant Princes 
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of Germany formed a league to protect the Pro- 
testant one of Navarre and France, and promised 
to furnish Henry of Navarre with military aid. 
Thus, owing to the active perseverance of the 
young King, foreign nations were engaged to 
maintain the rightful succession to the throne of 
France and the independeace of the kingdom. 

At length a grand crisis came. The League 
and the King of France, with three armies, made 
a desperate attempt to crush Henry, to invade 
B^arn, and to take Catherine prisoner. At 
Coutras, on the 20th of October 1587, the 
Catholics were completely defeated by the Pro- 
testants. Henry, at the head of several thou- 
sand men, engaged a force superior in numbers 
tinder the Duke de Joyeuse. Like Richard I., 
our lion-hearted king, Henry's own strong arm 
and trusty sword performed deeds of bravery 
that were of themselves sufficient to lead his 
soldiers on to victory. The furious charge of 
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his cavalry scattered or cut to pieces all the 
enemies opposed to them, and captured the 
artillery and colours. The Duke de Joyeuse 
remained as it were stupified amid the wreck of 
his army. At the sight of his sudden defeat 
and the fearful carnage, he was asked by one 
of his officers, what there was now to be done ? 
'To die!' replied he, and with his brother, 
Claude de Saint-Sauveur, he rushed into the 
thickest of the fight, and found the death he 
sought 




CHAPTER IV. 



A MISPLACED ATTACHMENT AND ITS RESULTS, 



i*vWf»t|F the victory of Coutras formed one 
l^lKl °^ ^^ most glorious episodes in the 
li I career of Henry, it so happened that 

it was an event that led to one of the greatest 
misfortunes that occurred to Catherine, and 
that threw a gloom over the whole of her 
subsequent life. If it was the turning point 
in the fortunes of the brother, that ultimately 
1 opened the Way to his becomir^ the King of 
France, it was the turning point in her exist- 
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ence, that caused her to miss, at least, the 
thrones of Scotland and England, and most 
likely that of France, besides, in all likelihood, 
shortening her days from the anxiety and sorrow 
that she experienced. All this arose from the 
arrival of the Count de Soissons at B^am, when 
he was presented to Catherine by her brother. 

'Charles de Bourbon, Count de Soissons 
and de Dreux,' observes a writer, 'was the 
youngest of the princes of the branch of Cond^. 
His mother, Frances of Orleans, Duchess of 
Longueville, was beautiful, amiable, and at- 
tractive. He himself was already renowned 
for his valour and his success at the Court of 
France. Possessed of a crafty and cultivated 
mind and a brave heart, he loved glory like 
a Bourbon, intrigue like a Valois, and the fine 
arts like a Medici. He had in him a combina- 
tion of all the qualities and attractions, as also 
the vices of the members of the great contem- 
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porary families to which he belonged. His 
character and his conduct were turbulent, often ' 
inexplicable, and he was acknowledged to be 
a specimen of a person belonging to those 
terrible times in which, according to a remark 
of Montaigne, ' Human nature was shaken in 
every way.' He was the Catholic brother, of a 
Protestant prince, the friend of Henry HI. of 
France and of the Guises, a near relation of 
Henry of Navarre ; he had thus family ties in 
every political party; he shared their party 
passions, shared their dangers and triumphs, and 
passed from one side to the other with such an 
ease, that rEstoile, in a judicious journal, styles 
him, not without reason, the Proteus of the times, 

A far lai^er income than the fortune of his ' 
brother, rendered him independent He ex- 
pended it liberally, and his mansion in Paris was 
celebrated for the numerous rare specimens of 
the fine arts which it contained, and which 



the Count had collected at a great cost. The 
Queen-mother, Catherine de Medicis, often re- 
sided in it She was fond of being surrounded 
by some of the artistic triumphs of Italian art, 
and also of some of those of the Renaissance. 
At Nogent and at Elandy, the Count enter- 
tained his friends with sumptuous hospitality. 
He was passionately fond of every pleasure, he 
excelled in the most difficult manly exercises, 
he shone in conversation, and wore, with incom- 
parable grace and dignity, the gay costume of 
the period. The ladies regarded him with a 
partiality that arose from his youthful age, his 
lively temper, and his elegance. Indulgent to 
his levity of conduct, and enthusiastic about his 
success in society, they yielded themselves up 
to the influence of the charm that he exerted. 
The King of France had a particular affection 
for hira. 

In short, as may be perceived from this 
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sketch, the Count was a flashy, dangerous ' 
character of the worst sort. He was the es- 
sence of seductive and pernicious vices, diguised 
in purple and fine linen, and splendid military 
[form, and even believed, by those dazzled by 
the brilliant appearance, to be shining virtues- 
well, perhaps they may have been, if virtue is 
that which some people think it to be. The ' 
Apostle James, in his general Epistle, gives, how- ' 
ever, a diHerent opinion of a character similar to i 
that of the Count de Soissons, and what some , 
other people call virtue and good qualities, he 
styles as something very different. 

' Ye have lived in pleasure on the earth, and 
been wanton ; ye have nourished your hearts, as 
in a day of slaughter. But ye have bitter envy- I 
ing and strife in your hearts, glory not, and lie ' 
not against the truth. This wisdom descendeth 
not from above, but is earthly, sensual, devilish.' 
(James v. 5 ; iii, 14, 15.) 



Tlie Count de Soissons had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Coutras. 
Although a Catholic, he had joined the Pro- 
testant cause, and had brought over with him 
a part of the nobility of Beauce and Normandy. 
In this he seeqis to have been actuated by am- 
bition and vanity. Henry, to induce him to act 
thus, had, without the knowledge of his council, 
promised the Count the hand of Catherine, who, 
at this time, as has been stated, had almost con- 
sented to marry King James VI. of Scotland. 
The Count de Soissons, by a marriage with 
Catherine, reckoned upon ultimately becoming 
King of France and Navarre, as Henry had no 
family to succeed him. Catherine, who had re- 
fused so many monarchs, princes, and dukes, fell 
in love with this young nobleman ; she had 
known him from childhood, they had played to- 
gether as children, and when they met again 
after the battle of Coutras, when her brother 
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presented him to her, together with twenty- 
three stands of colours taken from the Catholics, 
the intimacy thus renewed soon ripened on her I 
part into affection, and she engaged herself to 
this young man, who, of all her suitor% was the 
least eligible. He had all the vices and the fas- 
cinations that a young nobleman could possess. 
The orgies and the scenes of dissipation which 
took place in his magnificent houses, Nogent 
and Biandy, afforded matter for gossip among 
the highest class, and for wonder among the 
lowest. The popular impression was, that he 
had dealings with the invisible world. The 
vaults in his mansion called Nogent, and the 
towers of Biandy, were supposed to be the places I 
in which awful scenes occurred ; but these some- j 
how only added to his popularity, for he played 
the part of being a friend of the people, to re- 
lieve them from taxation, and to help them to 
protect their liberties. 
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Captivated by his handsome person and at- 
tractive manner, Catherine, then in her eight-and- 
twentieth year, ought, so it seems to us, to have 
been aware that a fashionable French noble- 
man, contaminated by all the follies and vices of 
Parisian life, was not a suitable husband for a 
sensible pious woman, brought up to serve God ; 
moreover, he was a Catholic, and as she had re- 
fused the hand of the King of Spain on account 
of his being a Papist, it is an anomaly which 
we cannot explain, that she did not pursue 
the same course in the case of the Count de 
Soissons. It is true, that he had joined the 
army of the Protestants, but he had not adopted 
their religion. We suppose that it was the same 
with Catherine as with too many other people, 
that when the passions are aroused, the judgment 
goes to sleep. If the accounts of several writers 
be correct, it would appear that Henry was not 
sincere when he promised his sister to the 
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Count. It was a part of his plan to allure men 
of power and influence to his cause, by pretend- 
ing to give his sister in marriage to them. As 
it^was not unlikely that her future husband 
might, after the death of Henry III, and Henry 
IV., become the King of France and Navarre, 
an alliance with her was eagerly sought after. 
If Henry of Navarre intended to act with this 
duplicity towards the Count de Soissons, the 
character of the latter singularly afforded Henry 
an excuse to break off the match. Haughty, 
proud, passionate, and selfish, he did not scruple 
to let it be known that he despised the less 
fashionable and more homely nobility of Na- 
e. He openly treated Henry's more valued 
friends with disdain, because they either were 
not so polished in their manners, or so wealthy '■ 
as the nobles of France, and by a most profuse 
expenditure and a luxurious style of living, 
sought to display his contempt for all who were I 



not his equals in this respect ; besides, he avowed 
his determination of practically abandoning the 
Protestant cause directly after his marriage with 
Catherine, by returning to France and enjoying 
his own vast wealth and the dowry of his wife 
in ease and quietness, in other words, to lead a 
life of pleasure and luxury, and run no more 
risks until the death of Henry should give him 
the right to claim the Crowns of France and 
Navarre in the name of his wife. By a series of 
intrigues. Henry succeeded in postponing the 
nuptials of his sister ; and the Count irritated at 
these delays, at last violently accused the King, 
in the most abusive and insulting language 
that he could use, of having deceived him, 
that Henry had never intended that Catherine 
should marry him, but that in spite of all the 
King could do he would yet obtain her hand. 
In consequence of this quarrel, the Count was 
obliged to return to France, and Henry wrote to 
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Catherine to induce her to accept the proposals 
of marriage that Melville brought from the King 
of Scotland. Catherine was too enamoured 
of the Count de Soissons to marry James VI. 
of Scotland. At first she alleged that the 
climate of Scotland was too rigorous for her 
state of health ; then, after long negotiations, she 
raised so many obstacles, that the proposed 
alliance was refused, and James soon after- 
wards married the Princess Anne, a daughter 
of Frederick II., King of Denmark. 

The misplaced attachment of Catherine for 
the Count de Soissons not only was the cause of 
her rejecting a Protestant King, and of her not 
becoming the Queen Consort of Great Britain, 
but it also led to almost all the troubles and 
sorrows of her future career. And may not her 
fate serve as an example and a warning. Was 
it not inconsistent of her, brought up as she 
had been as a Protestant, to suffer herself to be 
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dazzled by the handsome person and fashion- 
able elegance of an ambitious French nobleman, 
who was, as she well knew, a Roman Catholic 
in religion, and whose life and morals were of 
the worst description, and in every sense were 
opposed to all the precepts of the faith she pro- 
fessed. She made the fatal mistake, too com- 
mon even with sensible women, of overlooking 
the want of sound mental and religious qualifi- 
cations. It is said that love is blind, and so it 
proved to be the case with Catherine. As is 
often the way even in this world, Catherine's iU- 
judged conduct in this respect, brought its own 
immediate punishment. She was separated from 
the Count de Soissons, who, after his violent 
quarrel with her brother returned to France, was 
coldly received by the French King, and sent on 
military service to Brittany, where, owing to his 
imprudence, for the Catholics had not forgiven 
his having so recentJy fought for the Protestants, 
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he was arrested by the party of the Catholic 
League and confined as a prisoner at Nantes. . 
* I have learned,* writes Catherine to M. de 
Gontaut, ' that my cousin, the Count de Soissona, 
has escaped out of his prison in a marvellous 
manner, for he was carried in a basket out of it. 
God has shown in this deliverance an admir- , 
able instance of His providence.' 

But some of the dark scenes of history 
seemed soon after this to cast into the shade 
the private life and fortun.es of Catherine. The i 
States of Blois, more Catholic than their Catho- 
lic King in reality sought to proclaim the ' 
sovereignty of the Catholic League over t 
the King of France. The Duke of Guise, the 
head of this faction, imposed most humiliating 
conditions on the King, who feigned to submit to 
them until he found an opportunity to have the 
Duke of Guise stabbed, on the 23d December 
1588. A dreary catalogue of commotions, mur- 
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ders, and battles, present themselves after this. 
Guise having been put to death, Mayenne suc- 
ceeded him as the leader of the League. The 
King of France was obliged to seek the aid of 
the Protestants. Henry of Navarre Joined his 
forces to those of the French monarch. Forty 
thousand men, headed by the two Kings, rolled 
back the tide of the war until the priest-ridden 
Parisians had the humiliation of seeing the Pro- 
testant flag' flying within their sight, and they 
and their favourites, the leaders of the Catholics, 
were besieged by the hardy warriors of the Re- 
formed faith. Darker and darker did the scene 
become. James Clement, a Dominican monk, 
fearing lest the Reformers should triumph once 
more, as they had always hitherto done, stabbed 
the King of France on the ist of August 1589, 
What was thought to be a gain for the Catholics, 
eventually turned out to be a loss, for before the 
French King died he nominated Henry de Bour- 
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bon, King of Navarre, for his successor on the 
throne of France, It was then that Henry and 
his sister Catherine had an opportunity to come 
forward and take the direction of affairs. The 
eyes of Europe were upon them. The Catholic 
League was opposed by those who were destined 
to conquer it. Henry made his sister ruler, 
Lieutenant-General and Regent of Navarre, and 
whilst he fought for the Crown of France, 
Catherine remained at Pan, wisely governing at 
home, and the peace and comparative prosperity 
that reigned there whilst the French provinces 
presented a scene of anarchy, proved how just 
and popular her rule was. 

She chiefly resided in the fine old Castle of 
Pau, in which she loved to retire after the affairs 
of state, to pursue her Javourite studies, which 
principally consisted in translating the Psalms 
into the French language, and in composing 
poetry. Art and science also found a patroness 
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in her. She was also the protectress of Antonio 
Perez and his fellow exUes, and defended them 
against all the plots of vengeance formed against 
them by the Holy Inquisition and the Spanish 
Government. If Catherine was not so terrible 
in war as her mother, she was a true-hearted 
Protestant woman, who could baffle even the 
malice and subtle machinations of the most 
crafty and designing monks and priests. 

Nor was she without apprehension of the war 
being carried into Navarre by a Spanish army of 
above ten thousand men. She too had to hold 
her army in readiness to take the field, whilst 
her brother Heory valiantly struggled against 
his adversaries. The changing fortunes of 
the fight at last brought the glorious days of 
Arques and Ivry, which will ever live in the 
page of history to the honour of the soldiers of 
Protestantism. The poet has sung in undying 
vet^e — 
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marshal ks in all his am 

ow-white plume upon his gallant 

rolled from wing to 



The king is come 
And he has bound 



R^ht graciously he smiled o: 

Down all our line a deafening shout, ' God save c 

lord the king ! ' 
Hurrah ! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled | 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring 1 
culverin I , 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow- • 

And in they burst, and on they nish'd, while like a guid- 
ing star, 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of 
Navarre. 

Now, God be praised, the day is ours ! Mayenne hath ] 
turned his rein^ 

D'Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish Count is I 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay I 

gale; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and J 

cloven maiJ. 
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For our God hath crush'd the tyrant, our God hath raised 

the slave, 
And mocfd the counsel of the wise, and the valour of 

the brave ; 
Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories are ; 
And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of 

Navarre ! ' 



After this victory Henry laid siege to Paris, 
which must have capitulated but for the succours 
of Philip II. of Spain, and the war continued. 
Catherine had been engaged four years to the 
Count dc Soissons, when the latter made a des- 
perate attempt to marry her, as Henry now open- 
ly announced his intention of giving her to the 
Duke de Montpensier, or to the Prince d'Anhalt, 
or to a Prince of Savoy. The Count managed, 
in disguise, to reach B^am, and, it is alleged, to 
persuade Catherine to consent to a hasty mar- 
riage. It is said that when Palma Cayet was 
requested to perform the marriage service, he 
replied, in answer to the threats of the Couat : 
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'I prefer to die by the hand of a prince rather I 
than deserve to fall into that of the executioner.' 
However this may be, it is certain that Catherine I 
and the Count signed a written promise of mar- | 
riage, attested by witnesses. Before their p 
could be carried out, Henry, who had been se-l 
cretly warned of the affair, sent orders to M. del 
Ravignan, the president of the Royal Council I 
at Pau, who assembled the Council, and ; 
rounded with troops the castle in which Cathe- 
rine was. He then, accompanied by all the ma- 
gistrates, had an interview with her, and accused 
her of wishing to many the Count de Soissons 
without the consent of the King. Catherine, 
astonished and indignant at this unexpected 
proceeding, told him that she was answerable to 
the King only for her actions, and did not k 
what he meant. M. de Ravignan briefly in-i 
formed her, in reply, that so long as the Count 
de Soissons remained in tlie castle or the town 




joy of celestial happiness on the other side of 
the 'pilgrim's land.' She would never come 
back to some of the good pious souls who 
mourned to be separated from her then, but 
they would go to her where princess and 
peasant are glorious alike. 

Catherine went to Saumur, where she was 
joined by her brother, who exerted himself to 
persuade his sister to wed the Duke de Mont- 
pensier. Several stormy scenes took place be- 
tween him and Catherine, but she remained 
firm, declaring that she had promised her hand 
to the Count de Soissons. What Henry could 
not effect by anger and persuasion, he accom- 
plished by artifice. He engaged Sully to in- 
duce her and the Count de Soissons to sign 
an agreement which annulled the promises of 
marriage they had made to each other. To 
prove how averse Henry was to his sister 
marrying the Count de Soissons, it is related 
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that when Sully urged that more important 

matters required to be attended to first, such as 
the reduction of Normandy, the negotiations 
with Rome, and the possession of Paris, the 
King vehemently exclaimed, that the affair of 
his sister with the Count de Soissons was of 
greater consequence to him than the whole of 
Normandy. Sully succeeded in obtaining the 
promise both from Catherine and the Count, 1 
but not In a very creditable manner. He repre- 
sented to them that if they would sign a pro- 
mise, the King would regard it as a proof that 
they yielded to his authority in giving each other 
up. They had set his authority at defiance, in 
formally engaging themselves and seeking to 
get married at Pau, during his absence, but when I 
tiieyweresubmissive,hewoulddoubtless,nowthat 
they no longer sought to offend him as a relation I 
and King, be willing to consent to their union. 
Henry, thus seconded by the deceit of Sully, 
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managed to divert the mind of his sister 1 
her immediate marriage with the Count de 
Soissons until the period when he ascended the 
throne of France, and the heavy cares of state 
afl'airs left Catherine no time to think of mar- 
riage for a while, Henry was crowned at Char- 
tres in February 1594, and Catherine occupied 
the place usually filled by the Queen of France 
in this ceremony. We pass over the melancholy 
worldly-mindedness displayed by Henry in be- 
coming a Catliolic. We have, however, the 
satisfaction of recording, that his betrayal of his 
religion would not have secured his possession 
of the Crown of France, if Catherine had not 
nobly resisted the temptation to follow the 
example of her brother. The populace of Paris 
received her with sullen dislike, and she soon 
became the object of the bitter hatred of the 
French Catholics. In proportion as she was dis- 
liked by them, she was beloved by the French 
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Protestants, who, had it not been for her sake, 
would most likely have risen up in arms to en- 
deavour to punish the King who had abandoned 
them, after he had made use of them to fight for 
him. As it was, the influence of Catherine, exert- 
ed on their behalf, kept them from breaking out 
into open hostilities. Hei* alms to the poor Pro- 
testants in Paris, and various other good offices 
towards them, caused her to sell her jewels and 
borrow money on her landed property. She 
devoted her time and energy to advocate and 
promote the rights and liberties of those of her 
brother's subjects, who professed the Reformed 
faith. So well known was all this, that the King 
himself, in answer to a petition presented to him 
by the Protestants of Saintonge and Poitou, in 
which they besought him to preserve their pri- 
vileges, told them that in future they ought to 
apply to his sister. The protection of Henry 
was hardly able to shield her from the hatred 
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of the Catholics. Several mobs threatened her 
with personal violence. Insults were daily of- 
fered to her. The Catholic preachers abused 
her in the pulpit, and one of them, named 
Lincestre, it is stated by L'Etoile, called her 
the French Jezebel, accused her of drawing 
down the Divine wrath upon the people, and 
considered her as a serpent, a demon, that came 
from the mountains of Navarre, dragging about 
with her at her tail and her heels a dozen 
devils, hke so many dogs running after her. 
The most disgusting libels and satires concern- 
ing her were published by the Parisian press in 
spite of the efforts of the government to repress 
them. In the galleries and passages of the 
Louvre infamous placards were posted on the 
walls by unknown hands, so that she might 
see these offensive bills as she passed along. 
The ladies about her person, or those who 
were her friends, did not escape the violence 
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of the Papists. In the Mornay correspondence, 
there is a letter of the Duchess of Rohan, in 
which she states that she and the Princess of 
Orange feared that they would be murdered, 
as it was said that the people talked of knock- 
ing them on the head. The Catholics, jealous 
of the influence of Catherine over her brother, 
even went so far as to complain to the King 
of tlie fact that Catherine had Protestant wor- 
ship publicly performed at the Louvre ; but 
while Henry affected to listen to these remon- 
strances, and feebly to expostulate with his 
sister, he was too well aware of the danger of 
offending the Protestants to take any active 
steps in the matter. 

It would have been fortunate for Catherine 
should these have been the only trials she had 
to endure. It is an instructive lesson, when we 
find in the history of the lives of Henry and 
bis sister, that the greater number of the evils 



they met with arose from their ambition to 
secure the Crown of France. Had they been 
happy and contented with a more peaceful lot 
in life in Navarre, how many dreadful calamities 
might they not have escaped. After having 
waded through torrents of blood to the throne 
of France, after having abjured the Protestant 
faith to win the prize, Henry perished by the 
hand of an assassin, and Catherine, by following 
him in the delusive but dreary path of ambition, 
made shipwreck of much of her earthly happi- 
ness. Since her arrival in France, she shared, 
observes a writer, the privations of her brother 
and often his dangers. At the siege of Dreux, 
she nearly perished at liis side, her dress was 
grazed by the balls, and some officers were 
mortally wounded near her. During her travels, 
she was often compelled to go without the 
necessaries of life, and to lodge in wretched 
places, which scarcely sheltered her from the 
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cold and damp. In the course of an expedition 
in Picardy, the King found her lying ill, extended- 
on a truckle-bed in a room open to every wind, 
and the flooring of it was so rotten that a part 
fell in during his visit. In addition to fasting 
often for want of food, in the winter of i Sg^j, she 
was too poor to afford herself a fire, and was 
obh'ged to seek shelter in the house of the 
Conn^table de Montmorency, and it was not 
until the King was able to grant her an allow- 
ance out of the revenue, that she was placed 
above absolute want. The authorities being 
Catholics, resisted for a time even the com- 
mands of the King to pay her, and it was not 
until after a considerable delay that the poor 
Protestant princess had an income that sufficed 
for her moderate wants. 

Amid all these sufferings, Catherine had 
been supported by the hope that her brother, in 
conaderation of all that she endured for his sake 
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would consent to her union with the Count de 
Soissons. She was fated to be disappointed; 
and a fatal mistake committed by the Count, 
gave Henry an excuse, if he wanted one, to 
declare finally that he would never consent to 
the marriage. Spain made an attack upon the 
French frontiers. The Count de Soissons 
claimed to be placed in command next in rank 
to Henry, and because the King would not thus 
elevate him to the post of Grand Master of 
France, he, with his men-at-arms, quitted the 
French army on the eve of the battle of 
Fontaine-Frangaise. ' Those who were not 
there,' wrote Henry to his sister, 'will have great 
reason to regret it.' This was no idle threat, for 
he offered the hand of Catherine first to the 
Duke de Montpensier, and afterwards to the 
Marquis de Pont, Duke de Bar, the son of the 
Duke de Lorraine. It would fill many pages to 
describe the sad conSict between Catherine and 
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her brother before she could be induced to give 
up the Count de Soissons. Her anger, tears, 
entreaties, expostulations, and resistance, proved 
unavailing. A reluctant consent was extorted 
from her, and her union with the Duke de Bar 
was fated to take place. 




CHAPTER V. 



FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 



>j|NE of the greatest and best acts of 
the life of Catherine was accomplished 
not long before her marriage. It was 
in a great measure owing to the active part 
that she took in it that the edict of Nantes 
conferred so complete and speedy a liberty of 
conscience and freedom to the Protestants of 
France, and enabled them to worship God in 
peace and security. ' The Edict of Nantes,' says 
M. Poirson, 'was the charter of the French Re- 
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formers for nearly a century.' They obtained 
the most complete liberty of conscience ; they 
could neither be molested in their houses for 
their belief and the private practice of their 
worship, nor be forced to do any act contrary 
to their religion. They were permitted to have 
places for public worship in many localities ; and 
if the public celebration of their worship was 
forbidden in several great towns, this restriction 
was approved of, almost asked for, for divers 
reasons, by the Protestants themselves. Their 
rights and privileges as French subjects and 
citizens were secured. It is true, that subse- 
quent French kings succeeded in temporarily 
doing away with all this, and the Protestant 
cause in France became as dark and hopeless as 
ever for a time, but the good work of Henry 
and Catherine, as immortal as their souls, only 
died for a time, and came to life again. White j 
in Spain especially, the Protestants, even in o 
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days, have but gained an uncertain liberty of 
conscience, in France they have overcome the 
tyranny of rulers, priests, and people, and 
the assaults of all other enemies. The bigoted 
foes who sought to suppress the circulation of 
the Holy Scriptures, and to extirpate a religion 
that draws its tenets from the Word of God, had 
a brief triumph till they died, but the deathless 
principles contained in the Edict of Nantes, 
sprang into new life when their relentless ene- 
mies were mouldering in the grave, and the 
memories of Henry and Catherine will be held 
in grateful remembrance by those who love the 
Protestant religion. 

As may be imagined, the French Catholics 
were indignant, that the King should favour his 
Protestant subjects by an Edict which secured 
so much liberty to them. The Catholics almost 
brol^e out into rebellion, and to quiet them, 
Henry devised the expedient of marrying 
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Catherine to the Duke de Bar, whose father, 
Charles III., the Duke de Lorraine, was notori- 
ous for his attachment to the Holy See. It was 
given out that Catherine was to turn a Catholic 
like her brother, and the gratification the Catho- 
lics felt at her espousing not only a Catholic but 
his religion, soothed them into good humour. 
The Pope was asked to grant a dispensation 
to permit the marriage, as Catherine and the 
Duke de Bar were too closely connected as re- 
lations to be married without it. The marriage 
contract was signed, and Catherine, we are 
sorry to be obliged to state, promised her 
brother and her future husband to examine the 
Cathohc religion, to enable her to determine if 
she could adopt it. 

Truth compels us to censure this proceeding. 
It brought its own punishment. The miserable 
state policy that led to this compromise of 
principle did not answer its purpose, beyond 
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sacrificing Catherine to allay the excitement OT 
the Catholics when the Edict of Nantes was 
granted. It was not generous on the part of 
Henry to expose his sister to a series of troubles 
which embittered her existence, ajid eventually 
shortened her life. He had better have boldly 
faced the discontent of the Catholics, and not 
have done evil that good might come of it. 
The Lord has so many ways of bringing about 
that which He wills shall occur, that mankind 
need never depart from the strict course of duty 
in order, as they call it, to serve the cause of the 
Lord. This was the error committed by Cathe- 
rine. The Lord did not, we are sure, require her 
to act as she did, either to advance the cause of 
Protestantism in France, or to help to secure 
the Crown to her brother or to her own children, 
should she have any. The Lord could have 
ordered all this to take place by many other 
means. A melancholy spectacle does Cathe- 
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rine present when the theologian Duval, a priest 
of the Sorbonne, and a, minister, Tilemus Daniel, 
a professor of Sedan, were received by her to 
argue her out of her Protestantism, and to con- 
vince her, if possible, that Catholicism, the re- 
ligion of her future husband, was the true faith. 
VThat these two individuals lacked in argu- 
ments they made up in violence ; and when they 
found that Catherine still remained unconvinced, 
they told her that her brother had been con- 
tented with the same explanations and instruc- 
tions to abjure Protestantism. 

'The example of the King,' replied Catherine, 
' is a law for me in all that does not concern the 
law of God. On this point I know how far my 
obedience ought to go.' They then stated that 
perhaps her obstinacy would be an obstacle to 
her marriage. 'I have never dreamt,' replied 
she sharply, 'of gaining a husband as my 
brother has gained a kingdom, that is to say, by 
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renouncing my faith.' Then, doubtless fearing 
that she had spoken with too much violence, she 
continued in a more gentle tone, ' The Prince of 
Lorraine can be reminded that a difference in 
religion should not be a cause for disunion be- 
tween married people, and that the King my 
father, and the Queen my mother, lived to- 
gether on good terms, notwithstanding that tiieir 
creeds were not the same,' 

The end of it was that Catherine declared 
that Tilenius and Duval had not been able 
to convert her, and that she required further 
proofs. Her brother, irritated at her stubborn- 
ness, angrily reproved her, which caused her to 
shed tears, but did not alter her determination. 
Henry ceased from all expostulations, but re- 
solved on a decided course of action to have the 
marriage performed. The Pope had forbidden 
the nuptials until he had granted his permission, 
and, in consequence, the French clergy refused 
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■to marry them. The Protestant Synod likewise 
condemned the union ; but Henry, having made 
.his natural brother Charles (a son of Antoine 
de Bourbon) Archbishop of Rouen, this prelate 
was prevailed upon by the King to perform the 
marriage ceremony. 

Notwithstanding her former love for the 
Count de Soissons, Catherine, during the first 
year of her married life, seems to have been 
happy. Her husband was young, handsome, 
elegant and amiable, and she owned to the 
Duke de Lorraine that the happy hour of her 
'life had arrived. ' Grata superveniat quie non 
^sperabitur hora,' on which Palma Cayet re- 
'marked, that she was well instructed in Latin. 

But this was not to last. After her arrival in 
Lorraine her Protestantism gave great offence, 
The Pope forbade all political and religious 
relations between the Holy See and the Duchy 
of Lorraine whilst Catherine remained a heretic. 
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Besides, as her brother had obtained a divorce 
from Marguerite de Valois, to marry again, the 
Duke de Lorraine was disappointed in the hope 
that any children Catherine might have would 
inherit the throne of France, After various 
intrigues, the Catholics so worked upon the 
scruples of Catherine's husband, that he sepa- 
rated from her until, as he alleged, the Pope 
would grant a dispensation to legalise the mar- 
riage according to the forms of the Catholic 
religion. This, Pope Clement VIII. refused to 
give, whilst the Duchess held her opinions. He 
would sooner be torn in four pieces than vali- 
date her marriage, if she did not promise for the 
future to desist from sin. The Holy Father 
added an offer to come and make her a Catholic 
himself, and mentioned the theologians best 
fitted to convert her. By working upon her 
feelings of affection for her husband, the Papists 
strained every nerve to have the triumph of 
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gaining so distinguished a personage, and of 
injuring the Protestant cause. If she would 
only change her religion, the Pope promised to 
accord the dispensation, her husband would then 
return to her, and earthly happiness would be 
hers. Her brother persuaded her to visit Paris, 
and during her stay there, every effort was made 
to induce her to become a Catholic Once when 
her brother and her husband had in vain argued 
with her, and the King, violently reproached her 
for her obstinacy, she replied to him in tears, 
' Sire, they wish me to believe that our mother 
is damned ! ' Henry, deeply moved, turned aside 
to hide the tears that came into his eyes, and 
SMd abruptly to the Duke de Bar, 'This is 
enough, my brother, I give up taming her, it 
is for you to try ! ' 

So she returned to Lorraine a Protestant ; 
but the conflict between her religious principles 
and her inclinations so shattered her health, as 
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to bring her to the verge of the grave. We may 
blame her for tampering with her convictions by 
marrying a Catholic, when it was required of her 
to examine the Catholic faith, so as to embrace 
it if possible, but we cannot withhold our meed 
of praise for the constancy with which she per- 
severed in the religion which she believed to be 
the true one — founded as it is upon the Word of 
God and the merits of the Saviour. 

It was fortunate for Catherine that her 
brother was the King of France, else the 
Pope would never have yielded, but the French 
monarch was too powerful a man to offend 
deeply, and as he strenuously urged the Pope^ 
seeing that the health of his sister was being 
entirely ruined by the grief the affair caused 
her, and as Catherine had written both to her 
brother and the Pope, beseeching their good 
offices in her favour, the Pope at last referred 
the matter to the decision of nine cardinals, who 
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I 1603, granted Catherine the long coveted dis- 
lensation, soon after which she wrote to her 
l^rother as follows — 

' La Varenne will have related to you all that 
^bas passed here. . , , My husband loves me 
I more and more. Believe me, my King, that I 
lam the most happy and contented woman that 
llives. You have placed me in this paradise; 
I permit me, my dear Kii^, to give you every 
llliour, very humble thanks.' 

Catherine did not live long to enjoy the 
r happiness she describes. She died in 1604 of 
dropsy. The Catholics allege that before she 
expired she became a Papist, but as her burial 
place is unknown, on account, it is stated, of her 
religion, the Catholics not having permitted her 
to be interred in the tomb of the Dukes de 
Lorraine, as she was a heretic, we have almost 
a convincing proof that she did not change her 
glorious Protestant faith. Had she done so, the 
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Catholics would only have been too eager to 
parade the fact at her funeral. 

The grief of Henry at the death of his sister 
was intense. We think his conscience must 
have troubled him when he reflected how he 
had sacrificed her for the advancement of his 
fancied worldly interests. He certainly blasted 
much of the happiness of her earthly career, and 
tried to tamper with the salvation of her souL 
When the news of her decease reached him, he 
wished, he said, to be alone with God and his 
sorrow and regrets, and shutting himself in his 
room, he threw himself upon the bed, 'to weep 
more freely and to assuage his grief, by the 
liberty of sighing.' 

A valuable lesson can be learned from the 
life of Catherine. None of us are perfect ; 
granted that .she had her faults, but are we 
willing to imitate her virtues > Are we pre- 
pared to suffer so much as she did, for our 
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faith ? Are we strong enough to resist the 
same amount of temptation? The assaults of 
Satan may not be directed to induce us to 
become Catholics, as in her case, but they may 
be of a nature to tempt us to act as though 
■we were not believers in any Christian faith at 
all. Like Catherine, are we able to cling to the 
Saviour and His Cross, and be faithful unto 
death? 

There is a glorious home ahove 

Beyond (he starry skies. 
Beyond the moon and the bright sun, 

Unseen by mortal eyes. 

The beauties of the fairest spots 

On earth are poor, compared 
With all the wonders of this home, 

For the redeemed prepared. 

On earth the stated seasons roll, 
Cold, heat, and ch^iges come and go, 

Storms, tempests, rage o'er sea and land, 
Fests, famines, smite this world of woe. 
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Earthly flowers bloom and fade, ^^^H 


What is there that will sot decay 7 ^^^H 


Beauty lasts but for a time, ^^^H 


Ah ! all things earthly pass away. ^^^H 


In the glorious home above, ^^^H 


All things for ever bloom ; ^^^| 


Tears shall be -wiped from every eye, ^^^H 


There's bliss beyond the tomb. ^^^H 


Some have tried to tell us what ^^^| 


The redeemed in heaven shall see, ^^^| 


God's word assures us that no one ^^^^| 


Knows what heavenly bhss shall be. ^^^| 


It is happiness more glorious than ^^^| 


The heart can e'er suppose, ^^^| 


No ears have heard, no eyes have seen ^^^| 


What heaven shall then disclose. ^^^| 


My sou], what is your present state % ^^^| 


Think what will he your end ; ^^| 


Have you sought your Saviour yet ? ^^^| 


Is Jesus Christ your friend? ^^^| 
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Johnstom, Hunter, cfc Co., Edmbutyk. 
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bs TreanuT Hymnal. A Selecdon of Pan Mqeic. Id Ihc Ordinm? 
Iron Dr Bonart ■BrmBS o( Pailh and Hope.' The LotlM-Nolo 
T-aotj-fOttT Numben. (For ContcpU, aee neil page.) Super-royal 
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